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ON   SOME  TYPICAL  SPECIMENS   OF   POINT  LACE  IN 
THE  BLOOMFIELD  MOORE  COLLECTION 

Last  spring,  some  suitable  cases  having  become  available  for  the  purpose, 
Mrs.  Bloomfield  Moore's  Collection  of  laces  was  gone  over  and  installed  di 
novo.  An  attempt  at  somewhat  clearer  classification  was  made  and  certain 
pieces  of  high  value  were  brought  out  to  a  more  conspicuous  place.  Among 
the  latter  are  some  good  pieces  of  ancient  Punto  a  maglia,  better  known  as 
"Lacis,"  or  "filet"  lace,  one  specimen  of  which,  displaying  a  combination  of 
Punto  a  maglia,  Punto  tagiiato  and  Reticella,  was  used  by  Mrs.  John  Harrison 
some  years  ago  to  illustrate  an  article  published  by  her  in  the  Museum  Bul- 
letin.'^ Otherwise  none  of  the  pieces  in  the  lace  series  of  the  Bloomfield 
Moore  Collection  has  as  vet  been  published. 

Probably  the  most  interesting  number  in  the  group  of  point  laces  is  an 
admirable  specimen  of  seventeenth  century  "Point  de  France,"  of  the  type 
sometimes  formerly  known  in  France  as  "Point  Colbert,"  and  which  repre- 
sents the  perfection  to  which  Colbert's  new  industry  had  reached.  The  use 
of  the  piece  is  doubtful.  It  may  have  been  intended  for  a  cap  or  for  some 
portion  of  a  bodice  garniture,  but  whatever  its  use  it  is  a  remarkably  good 
example  of  the  high  degree  of  proficiency  reached  in  France  by  the  seven- 
teenth and  early  eighteenth  century  imitators  of  Venetian  points.  The  back- 
ground of  finely  picoted  "brides"  is  almost  as  fine  as  "reseaux."  In  connection 
with  this,  it  may  be  as  well  to  remember  that  in  general  the  laces  distinguished 
as  point  d'Alengon,  point  d'Argentan  and  Argentella  have  so  many  points  in 
common  that  Mrs.  Jourdain,  in  her  latest  and  most  helpful  book  on  "Old 
Lace,"<2)  suggests  that  "it  would  be  preferable  to  call  them  Alencon  a  reseau, 
Alencon  a  grandes  brides  and  Alencon  a  reseau  rosace." 

It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  Argentan  is  only  some  ten  miles  from 
Alencon,  and  that  a  "bureau"  for  the  manufactures  of  "Point  de  France"  was 
established  there  at  the  same  time  as  at  Alengon.  Argentan  had  long  learned 
to  imitate  Point  de  Venise,  as  shown  by  a  mention  of  the  industry  as  productive 
in  1664.  There  is  little  doubt  that  Argentan  produced  the  same  early  type  as 
Alencon,  and  that  the  two  laces  only  began  to  be  differentiated  when  Alengon 

d)  Jan.  1,  1905 — p.  1. 
(2)  P.  68. 
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POINT   DE   FRANCE 

(Or   Point  Colbert) 
Argentan,  about   1680 
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decided  in  favor  of  reseau  ground,  while  Argentan  retained  the  hexagonal 
mesh  worked  over  with  buttonhole  stitch.  Otherwise  both  are  identical, 
although  naturally  the,  large  ' "bride"  ground  could  support  a  flower  or  design 
of  bolder  execution   and  heavier  texture  than  the  reseau.     In  the  eighteenth 


POINT   DE   VENISE 
Late   Seventeenth   Century 


century  the  "bride"  ground  of  Argentan  was  preferred  in  France  as  superior  : 
"Elles  out  de  beau  dessins  pour  le  fond  et  pour  la  regularity  des  ycux,  de  la 
bride  et  du  reseau,"  says  Peuchet.  The  "bride  picotee,"  a  survival  of  Point 
de  Venise,  was  also  a  peculiarity  of  Argentan.  It  consisted  of  the  hexagonal 
buttonholed  "bride"  mesh  with  three  or  four  picots,  the  secret  of  which,  accord- 
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ing  to  Mrs.  Jourdain,(3)  was  lost  completely  before  1869.  The  reseau  ground, 
about  1700,  introduced  a  finer  floral  design,  and  a  new  style  began  with  the 
reign  of  Louis  XV.,  when  symmetry  faded  out  of  use  and  standing  motifs 
on  clear  ground  came  into  fashion.  Of  this  the  next  specimen  in  Mrs.  Moore's 
Collection  is  a  good  example.  The  Alencon  workers  imported  fine  flax  thread 
from  Flanders,  and  the  Brussels  pillow  laces  also  must  have  had  some  influ- 
ence on  the  development  of  lace  design  in  France.  At  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  straight  edges  are  commonly  seen.  The  sharp  appearance  of  the 
eighteenth  century  patterns  is  due  to  the  extension  of  the  horsehair,  which 
originally  was  only  used  in  the  border.  The  poverty  of  the  Kingdom  later 
in  the  century,  caused  the  magnificent  designs  of  the  preceding  age  to  be 
replaced  with  a  simpler  grade  of  work  which  was  more  salable,  and  the  reseau 
ground  became  clearer,  while  interest  was  lent  to  the  lace  by  enclosures  of 
finer  ground  with  "a  jours"  of  light  open  patterns. 


EDGE  OF    POINT    D'ALENCON 
Late  Eighteenth  Century 


Lace  in  France,  under  the  name  of  "lacis" — in  early  times  cut-work 
or  "punto  tagliato"  and  "lacis"  or  "filet  lace"  also  known  as  "punto  a  maglia," 
were  virtually  all  that  was  known  and  used  in  France — had  been  introduced  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  Catherine  de  Medici  had  patronized  lace  manufacture; 
and  toward  the  last  years  of  her  life,  about  1585,  she  brought  from  Venice  to 
France,  Federico  di  Vinciolo,  who  introduced  the  industry  in  imitation  of 
Point  de  Venise,  then  so  much  valued  by  the  great. 

It  was  only  a  century  later,  under  Louis  XIV.,  when  awakening  to  the 
enormous  figures  which  the  lace  trade  took  out  of  France  in  payment  for 
the  Italian  products,  that  the  great  minister,  Colbert,  who  wittily  said  that 
"fashion  was  to  France  what  Peru's  mines  were  to  Spain,"  put  a  check  on 
their  importation  and  established  French  factories  at  l'Onray  near  Alencon, 
under  government  protection.  He  brought  over  Italian  teachers  and  workers, 
at  first  merely  imitating  the  Venetian  products  ;  but  in  time  truly  French  styles 
were  evolved  as  mentioned  above.  Three  accompanying  illustrations  repro- 
duce  respectively  a  very  fine   specimen   of   Point  de   Venise,   a  piece  of  the 

(3)  Loc.  cit.,  page  71. 
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seventeenth  century  richest  and  finest  Point  de  France,  "a  brides  picoties,"  and 
one  of  the  Point  d'Alencon  of  the  eighteenth  century,  all  in  the  Bloomfield 
Moore  Collection. 

Point  d'Espagne,  of  which  an  example  in  the  collection  is  also  given  (see 
illustration),  was  introduced  by  the  Huguenot,  Simon  Chatelain,  to  whom 
Colbert  guaranteed  safety.  In  1669  the  great  minister  wrote  that  "in  laces 
of  all  kinds,  France  carried  on  a  great  trade  with  Spain  and  the  West  Indies," 
and  Anderson* 4)  corroborates  the  statement.  This  reminds  one  that  the  revo- 
cation of  the  "Edict  of  Nantes"  sent  no  less  than  four  thousand  Huguenot 
lace-makers  out  of  Alencon  alone. (5)  They  went  to  Holland,  where  they  were 
treated  "like  artists."  Among  them  was  Zacharie  Chatelain,  a  grandson  of 
Simon,   who   introduced   in   Holland   the   industry   of   °:old   and   silver  lace.(6) 


POINT    D'ESPAGNE 
Late   Seventeenth    Century 

However  this  may  be,  so  important  had  the  French  lace  industry  become, 
that  Venice,  alarmed,  issued  an  edict  ordering  home  tbe  Venetian  lace-workers 
under  penalty  of  imprisonment  of  their  nearest  of  kin,  accompanied  with  the 
threat  that  the  Venetian  Government's  long  arm  must  eventually  reach  the 
truant  wherever  he  might  conceal  himself,  and  the  result  must  be  death.  A 
promise  of  lucrative  life  employment  was  made  to  the  returning  lace-maker. 
Whatever  effect  these  arbitrary  proceedings  may  have  had  at  home,  it  is  clear 
that  the  French  industry  was  not  affected  by  them.  To  be  sure,  the  very  best 
artists  were  asked  for  designs,  and  every  protection  was  extended  by  the 
government,  and  so  sternly  were  the  edicts  enforced,  that  an  Englishman 
traveling  in  France  in  1670  states  that  only  two  days  before  the  date  of  his 
letter,  there  had  been  publicly  burnt  by  the  hangman  one  hundred  thousand 
crowns  worth  of  Venice  and  Flemish  laces  and  other  forbidden  commodities. (7) 


<4^  See  Mrs.  Palliser — History  of  Lace,  p.  80. 

(5)  Mrs.   Palliser — History  of  Lace,  p.  225. 

(6)  Ibid — 'History  of  Lace,  p.  226. 

(7)  R.  Montagu  to  Lord  Arlington,  M.S.S.  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh  I.  Hist.  M.S.S. 

Comm. 
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The  first  lace  manufactured  at  Alengon  under  the  above-stated  circum- 
stances was,  in  technique,  indistinguishable  from  Venetian  products.  The 
richness  of  design  in  Point  de  France,  however,  soon  excelled  anything 
attempted  elsewhere,  and  already,  in  1673.  Colbert  wrote  to  Comte  d'Avaux, 
Ambassador  of  France  at  Venice,  thanking  him  for  a  fine  lace  cravat  sent 
him,  which  he  promises  to  compare  with  examples  made  in  France,  but  adds 
that  he  has  seen  quite  as  fine  from  the  home  factories.  Indeed,  so  well  did 
Colbert  succeed  that  in  1687  the  fourth  Earl  of  Manchester  writes  from 
Venice  of  the  excessive  dearness  of  the  point  lace  made  there,  but  expresses 
confidence  that  in  Paris  or  England  "One  may  have  it  as  cheape  and  better 
patterns."  That  the  Minister  took  a  personal  and  critical  interest  in  those 
laces  appears  from  his  correspondence.  On  January  2,  1682,  he  wrote  to 
Mr.  de  Montagu,  Intendant  a  Alengon,  that  the  principal  defect  in  the  Alencon 
products  in  question  is  that  "they  are  not  so  fine  nor  so  white  as  the  rival 
Points  of  Venice."  From  time  immemorial,  the  French  have  shown  a  peculiar 
aptitude  to  seize  upon  suggestions  from  the  outside  and  adapt  them  to  their 
needs,  stamping  them  with  the  seal  of  their  own  genius.  Such  was  the  case 
in  this  instance,  and  from  a  blending  of  foreign  influences  were  evolved  the 
Points  de  France,  under  which  name  now  it  is  the  custom  to  group  the  Point 
d'  Argentan  and  Point  d'Alencon,  which,  next  to  Point  de  Venise,  are  the 
finest  of  the  old  laces. 

The  clear  pattern  is  formed  with  stiff  horsehair-lined  cordonnet  on  a  clear 
fine  ground,  and  the  marvelous  patterns  with  their  exquisite  "a  jour"  fillings 
were  so  laboriously  elaborate  that  no  less  than  eighteen  workers  sometimes 
were  engaged  on  a  single  piece.  The  finest  specimens  are  of  the  seventeenth 
and  early  eighteenth  centuries.  The  industry  lasted  until  the  early  nineteenth 
century,  the  style  gradually  deteriorating.  The  Revolution  ruined  the  trade, 
and  although  Napoleon  I.  endeavored  to  revive  it,  the  impulse  given  by  him 
was  only  ephemeral.  A  fine  set  of  Point  d'Alencon  shown  at  the  Exposition 
of  1855  was  bought  for  seventy  thousand  francs  by  Napoleon  III.,  and  by  him 
presented  to  the  Empress.  The  introduction  of  cotton  about  1830  had  a  debas- 
ing influence  upon  the  use  of  lace.  S    Y.    S. 
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SOME   RECENT  ACCESSIONS 

A  STAFFORDSHIRE  JARDINIERE 

The  Museum  has  recently  secured  by  purchase  a  most  interesting  jardi- 
niere of  ironstone  china,  made  in  Fenton,  Staffordshire,  England,  by  Charles 
James  Mason  and  Company  about  1825.  This  important  piece  measures  21 
inches  in  greatest  diameter  and  stands  i2l/2  inches  in  height.  It  represents 
a  phase  of  the  potter's  art  in  the  Staffordshire  potteries  when  Chinese  forms 
and  decorations  were  much  in  vogue — during  the  first  quarter  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  The  decorative  pattern  has  been  printed  under  the  white  glaze 
in  outline  and  filled  in  by  hand  with  enamel  colors.  At  the  two  sides  of  the 
vase  are  conventionalized  dolphins'  heads,  which  serve  as  handles.  The 
ground  of  the  piece  is  decorated  with  an  Oriental  pattern  representing  cloud 
bands  in  blue,  dragons'  heads  and  scrolls  in  yellowish  green,  interspersed 
with  flower  blossoms  in  deep  red.  At  the  front  and  back,  an  octagonal  medal- 
lion is  reserved  in  the  white  surface,  in  which  are  painted  and  printed  scenes 
in  Chinese  style.  On  one  side  is  a  Chinese  lady  with  her  attendant,  who 
stand  on  the  lawn  in  front  of  a  house,  on  the  portico  of  which  another  lady 
is  seated.  Two  men  approach  the  lady  in  the  foreground,  while  in  the  back- 
ground is  a  lake  with  a  bridge  in  the  distance. 

The  other  medallion  contains  another  figure  scene.  In  this  group  the 
figures  are  considerably  larger.  A  lady  is  seated  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  a 
horse,  on  which  a  driver  is  mounted.  In  front  is  a  female  attendant  bearing 
a  tray  containing  a  wine  pot  and  cup.  In  the  background  are  two  other 
attendants  apparently  performing  some  sort  of  services  and  acrobatic  feats. 
The  coloring  of  these  figure  panels  is  brilliant  and  variegated.  Around  the 
top  of  the  projecting  rim  is  a  wreath  of  flowers  boldly  painted  in  Oriental 
colors. 

This  piece  is  probably  one  of  the  most  important  of  this  style  of  work 
which  was  produced  in  the  Staffordshire  potteries. 

Mason's  Patent  Ironstone  China,  as  this  ware  was  first  called,  was 
patented  at  Lane  Delph  (later  Fenton)  in  1813.  Being  more  thoroughly  vitri- 
fied than  the  ordinary  cream-colored  ware,  which  was  produced  previous  to 
that  time,  it  came  into  popular  favor  for  table  and  toilet  uses,  and  was  soon 
largely  manufactured  throughout  Staffordshire.  Other  names  by  which  it 
was  formerly  known  are  stone  china  and  white  granite  ware. 

Jewitt,  in  his  Ceramic  Art  in  Great  Britain,  states  that  "The  manufacture 
was  at  that  time  (  1813)  carried  on  under  the  styles  of  'G.  M.  and  C.  J.  Mason' 
and  'C.  J.  Mason  &  Co.'  The  partners  were  Charles  James  Mason  and  his 
brother  George  Miles  Mason  (father  of  Mason  the  artist)  who  in  1832  unsuc- 
cessfully contested  the  then  new  district  borough  of  Stoke-upon-Trent,  his 
successful  competitors  being  Josiah  Wedgwood  and  John  Davenport,  both,  like 
himself,  manufacturers  in  the  district.  After  a  time  Mr.  G.  Mason  retired  from 
the  concern  and  it  was  then  continued  by  the  patentee  alone.  The  concern, 
however,  for  want  of  capital  and  from  other  causes,  gradually  dwindled  down, 
until  at  length,  in  185 1,  Mr.  Francis  Morely  purchased  the  patent,  the  moulds, 
copper-plates    (on  which  an  immense  amount  of  money  had  been  expended). 
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and  entire  business,  from  Mr.  Mason,  and  removed  the  whole  to  his  manufac- 
tory. *  *  *  Afterwards  Mr.  Morley  continued  the  business  as  F.  Morely 
&  Co.    This  manufactory  was  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  Potteries. 

CARVED   RED   LACQUER   BOX 

A  large,  circular,  cheese-shaped  box,  measuring  15^2  inches  in  diameter 
by  5^4  inches  in  height,  of  carved  cinnabar  lacquer,  has  been  presented  to  the 
Museum  by  Mr.  John  H.  McFadden.  This  is  particularly  interesting  on 
account  of  its  peculiar  treatment.  The  wood  base  has  been  coated  with  a 
covering  of  the  red  lac  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  in  which  the 


CARVED   RED  LACQUER   BOX 
Chinese 
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design  has  been  carved,  the  surrounding  parts  being  entirely  cut  away  expos- 
ing the  surface  of  the  wood  beneath.  The  central  design  of  the  circular  cover 
is  a  large  five-clawed  dragon  surrounded  by  cloud  scrolls.  Around  the  angle 
of  the  edge  of  the  cover  extend  six  smaller  five-clawed  dragons  with  cloud 
bands  between.  This  same  design  is  repeated  around  the  vertical  rim  of  the 
cover  and  on  the  body  of  the  box. 

Lacquer  of  this  character  derives  its  vermillion  coloring  from  cinnabar 
or  red  sulphate  of  mercury.  The  best  caved  lacquer  of  this  character  has  been 
produced  at  the  Imperial  Factories  in  Peking,  and  is  called  Peking  Lacquer. 
Another  name  by  which  this  variety  of  carved  lacquer  is  known  is  Soo-Chow. 

MOTHER-OF-PEARL  CARVING    IN  AMERICA 

While  carving  in  mother-of-pearl  has  never  been  developed  as  an  industry 
in  the  United  States,  experiments  have  been  carried  on  from  time  to  time  in 
this  art.  One  of  these  early  attempts  has  been  recently  acquired  by  the 
Museum.  It  was  produced  at  the  mother-of-pearl  works  of  Samuel  Hart 
and  Company  in  West  Manayunk,  above  Flat  Rock  Dam.  in  the  upper  part  of 
Philadelphia,  where  some  interesting  carvings  were  executed  for  the  Crystal 
Palace  Exhibition  in  Xew  York  in  1853,  by  Robert  Greenhalgh,  a  Scotchman, 
who  came  to  this  country  about  1850  to  establish  the  industry.  At  that  period 
daguerreotypes  were  much  in  vogue,  and  cases  were  made  in  mother-of-pearl 
with  elaborately  carved  decorations.  Paper  cutters,  knife  handles,  porte- 
monnaie  covers,  and  numerous  other  objects  were  produced,  and  shell  cameos 
were  carved  in  abundance,  but  after  sinking  a  considerable  amount  of  capital  the 
manufacture  was  finally  abandoned. 

In  Xew  York  City,  F.  W.  Kaldenberg,  and  perhaps  others,  were  doing 
work  of  the  same  character  about  the  same  time,  but  the  demand  for  carved 
work  in  pearl  was  of  short  duration  in  this  country  and  the  industry  never 
became  firmly  established. 

The  example  acquired  by  the  Museum  consists  of  a  lady's  writing  desk, 
9V2  by  yYz  inches  in  dimensions,  which  is  entirely  covered  and  lined  with 
plates  of  mother-of-pearl,  surmounted  by  a  tablet  with  a  relief  head  of  Wash- 
ington, surrounded  by  roses.  This  specimen  of  American  work  received  an 
award  of  a  medal  at  the  Crystal  Palace  Exhibition.  It  has  been  presented 
to  the  Museum  by  Miss  Sara  J.  Hart  and  Charles  Henry  Hart,  children  of  the 
manufacturer.  E_  \   j> 
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ON  FIVE  EXAMPLES  OF  MEDITERRANEAN  GLASS 

By  purchase,  recently,  the  Museum  acquired  a  series  of  five  small  glass 
hottles,  such  as  are  generally  called  "unguentaria."  One,  the  fifth  from  the 
left  on  the  illustration,  is  a  small  amphora  of  transparent  blue  glass  of  an 
inferior  quality  of  glaze,  decorated  with  chevron  pattern  in  green  and  yellow, 
and  probably  of  older  date  than  the  others,  as  in  technique  it  adheres  to  the 
old  well-known  process.  The  glass  is  less  brilliant  than  the  Egyptian  prod- 
uct, and  the  chevrons  are  of  duller  hues.  This  lends  support  to  the  "Cretan" 
provenance  claimed  for  it.  Mr.  F.  Petrie,  however, (8)  mentions  glass  found 
at  Cumae  near  Naples  dating  from  about  700  B.  C.  resembling  the  Egyptian 
fabric,  but  distinguished  from  it  by  "a  duller  surface  and  a  duller  coloring," 
which  exactly  describes  the  difference  between  our  specimen  and  the  Egyptian 
chevron  amphorae  which  it  resembles.  However  this  may  be,  it  seems 
broadly  certain  that  in  this  specimen  we  have  a  product  of  the  Mediterranean 
industry. 

Another  (the  fourth  on  the  plate),  also  of  transparent  blue  glass,  but  of 
the  alabastron  type,  is  interesting  in  so  far  as  it  represents  a  transition  stage 
when  glass  bottles  were  still  formed  over  a  sand  core  according  to  the  ancient 
Egyptian  technique  described  by  Flinders  Petrie, (9)  and  yet  in  other  respects 
the  old  methods  were  discarded.  It  is  described  by  Spink  &  Son  as  a 
Phoenician  bottle  found  at  Mycenae.  In  the  ancient  Egyptian  technique  con- 
tinued at  Alexandria  and  at  Rome,  the  polychrome  chevrons  and  other  deco- 
rations were  produced  with  colored  glass  rods  which,  when  heated,  were 
wound  around  and  incorporated  in  the  plastic  mass — the  wavy  pattern  being 
produced  by  dragging  the  rods  in  opposite  directions.  Thus,  according  to 
taste,  could  be  formed  a  succession  of  crescent-like  curves,  or  by  means  of  a 
double  drag  a  frond,  palm  leaves  or  such  leaves  plaited  in  a  sort  of  basket 
work,  a  feather  pattern,  or  simply  the  chevron.  The  specimen  now  concerning 
us,  however,  belongs  to  a  type  widespread  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  at 
sites  of  later  times,  in  which  the  chevron  decoration  instead  of  being  produced 
as  above  by  incorporation  in  the  vessel  itself,  which  carried  it  through  to  the 
inside  of  the  glass  vessel — is  formed  with  colored  threads  laid  on  the  surface 
by  a  process  similar  to  that  used  in  the  later  enameled  ware.  Such  is  the 
process  exhibited  in  the  above  specimen. 

The  chevrons  in  this  case  cannot  well  have  been  dragged  as  in  the  old 
ingenious  way,  but  must  have  been  applied  separately.  In  this  appears,  as 
Mr.  Dillon' U))  has  truly  pointed  out  when  describing  certain  similar  specimens 
from  Ialysos  and  Cameiros  (Rhodes),  and  Amathus  and  Salamis  (Cyprus), 
"a  survival  of  an  old  method  of  decoration,  after  the  technical  process  by 
which  it  was  produced  has  been  lost."  The  glass  itself  is  transparent,  of 
dark  sapphire  blue  and  rather  poor  in  quality. 

W  "Arts  and  Crafts  of  Ancient  Egypt,"  p.  121. 

(9)  "Arts  and  Crafts  of  Ancient  Egypt,"  pp.  1 19-126  Also  Ed.  Dillon  "Glass,"  p. 
22  and  following;  also  p.  33.  Compare  article  on  Roman  Glass  Fragments,  by  present 
writer  in   Bulletin   of  the   Pennsylvania   Museum,    April,    19.08- 

(10)  Loc.  Cit.,  p.  37- 
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Two  other  specimens  (first  and  second  on  the  plate),  are  of  hlack  opaque 
glass,  although  the  iridescence  with  which  they  are  covered  gives  an  impres- 
sion respectively  of  gray  and  silver  and  brown  and  yellow  hues.  In  these  the 
feather  pattern  has  been  excavated  in  the  surface  of  the  glass  and  filled — in 
one  specimen,  the  first  on  the  plate,  from  the  Ford  Collection — with  a  yellowish 
white  pigment  which  has  softened  with  time  and  now  could  readily  be 
picked  out.  In  the  second  specimen,  said  to  have  been  found  at  Cameiros, 
Rhodes,  rods  of  blue-grey  glass  have  been  wound  spirally  around  the  bottle, 
while  the  more  shallow  cutting-out  of  the  feather  pattern  is  filled  with  grey 
and  white  paste.  This  technique  was  used  in  Egypt  and  the  Eastern  Mediter- 
ranean in  later  times  ;  the  vase  was  fired  after  being  thus  decorated,  which 
gave  the  finished  surface  a  smooth,  homogeneous  solidity  somewhat  resembling 
that  obtained  by  the  older  process.  But  to-day.  in  these  more  common 
examples  of  the  Mediterranean  trade,  it  is  often  easy  to  scrape  off  the  deco- 
rations softened  with  time,  and  needless  to  say  in  none  of  these  specimens 
does  the  decoration  go  through  the  body  of  the  vase. 

The  third  bottle  on  the  plate — said  to  have  been  found  at  Olbia,  Southern 
Russia — is  entirelv  superficially  decorated  with  deep  yellow  and  silvery  irides- 
cent chevron  lines. 

The  whole  series  is  interesting  in  the  variety  of  techniques  presented,  as 
well  as  in  the  contrast  which  the  dull  quality  of  the  glaze  and  coloring  presents 
with  the  hard  brilliant  products  of  Egypt  and  Rome.  g.    Y.    S. 


NOTES 

Cover  Design — The  new  cover  design  used  with  the  October  number  of 
the  Bulletin  was  drawn  by  Stanley  Zbytniewski,  a  pupil  of  the  School. 


Changes — During  the  summer  the  Frishmuth  Antiquarian  Collection  has 
been  gathered  together  and  installed  in  the  basement  rooms,  at  the  northeast 
corner  of  Memorial  Hall.  In  the  room  on  the  main  floor  made  available  by  the 
removal  of  a  portion  of  this  collection  the  collection  of  musical  instruments 
has  been  installed.  Along  the  south  wall  of  the  East  Gallery  where  the 
musical  instruments  were  displayed,  the  collection  of  American  Pottery  and 
Porcelain,  which  occupied  two  rooms  at  the  north  side  of  the  building,  has 
been  arranged.  Better  light  is  thus  obtained  for  this  collection,  which  in  its 
new  location  is  in  better  classification. 


Oriental  Rugs — A  collection  of  Oriental  rugs,  lent  by  Dr.  F.  D.  Gardi- 
ner, has  been  installed  on  the  walls  of  the  East  Gallery.  It  consists  of  seventy- 
two  pieces,  representing  four  distinct  geographical  divisions — Caucasian,  Tur- 
kish, Persian  and  Turkoman.  Nearly  every  weave  of  merit  is  represented, 
ranging  through  a  period  of  several  centuries. 
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School  Notes — A  good  indication  of  the  increasing-  influence  of  the 
School  is  found  in  the  prominent  part  its  graduates  play  as  contributors  to 
the  publications  which  are  devoted  to  industrial  art.  In  a  recent  number  of 
the  "Keramic  Studio,"  for  example,  five  of  the  sixteen  contributors  whose 
work  was  published  were  former  pupils  of  the  Pennsylvania  Museum  and 
School  of  Industrial  Art. 

Mr.  Howard  Fremont  Stratton,  Director  of  the  Art  Department,  spent 
the  summer  in  Italy,  making  arrangements  for  the  courses  to  be  followed  by 
the  holders  of  the  foreign  scholarships  recently  established  for  our  graduates 
by  Mrs.  James  Mifflin  and  Mrs.  Joseph  F.  Sinnott.  The  concentration  of 
the  exhibits  of  the  two  hundred  and  forty-five  art  and  industrial  schools  of 
Italy,  and  the  Government  displays  of  most  of  the  other  nations  of  Europe  in 
the  great  Exposition  at  Rome  and  Torino,  facilitated  the  closest  comparison  of 
the  work,  and  presented  an  admirable  opportunitv  to  obtain  the  personal 
views  of  the  different  educators  and  to  observe  the  effect  of  the  teaching  upon 
the  industrial  productions,  of  which  there  were  innumerable  instances. 

As  the  object  in  sending  advanced  pupils  or  workers  from  this  School 
is  to  give  them  not  only  the  advantage  of  studying  the  successive  periods  of 
the  development  of  industrial  art  in  Italy — Etruscan,  Greek,  Roman,  Byzan- 
tine, Romanesque,  Gothic  and  Renaissance — but  to  enable  them  to  acquire 
practical  means  of  execution  from  such  examples  as  embody  the  best  methods 
of  the  past  ( the  present  Italian  production  being  an  arid  waste  of  extraordi- 
nary skill,  in  fruitless  efforts  to  invest  materials  with  unnatural  qualities), 
certain  establishments  conducted  by  the  best  artist-artizans  are  to  be  made  use 
of  for  special  work.  The  Museums  are  at  the  service  of  the  students,  and  the 
Directors  are  eagerly   disposed  to  facilitate  the  study  of  the  collections. 

Florence  will  be  the  central  point  from  which  the  work  of  the  scholarship 
holders  will  be  directed,  as  it  offers  the  best  opportunity  for  the  study  of  the 
highest  type  of  craft  work,  and  the  conditions  under  which  the  students  could 
live  are  the  most  favorable  for  their  comfort  and  health.  Pisa,  Siena, 
Faenza,  Bologna,  and  many  other  highly  individualized  smaller  cities  are 
within  easy  reach. 

It  is  likely  that  two  former  graduates  of  the  School  will  be  sent  at  the 
end  of  this  coming  term  to  begin  the  experiment  of  the  selective  study  of  the 
industrial  arts  of  antique  and  mediaeval  Italy. 

Through  the  generosity  of  the  Associate  Committee  of  Women  a  large 
number  of  reproductions  of  subjects  selected  by  the  teachers  of  the  Art 
Department  was  purchased.  These  consist  chiefly  of  Byzantine,  Etruscan  and 
Renaissance  objects  or  architectural  features,  made  by  the  Signa  Company. 

Mrs.  John  Harrison  made  a  contribution  of  a  fac-simile  of  the  finest  of 
the  bronze  Pompeian  vases,  and  the  fountain  figure  of  the  Faun  with  the 
wine-skin,  both  now  being  executed  at  the  Museum  by  Umberto  Marcellini, 
the  best  modeler  and  founder  in  Naples. 

From  a  small  School  fund  available  for  the  purpose,  a  collection  of  photo- 
graphs, prints,  stuffs  and  other  models,  for  the  use  of  classes,  was  secured, 
most  of  these  being  exhibits  made  at  the  Exposition  by  the  different  countries, 
and  representing  some  phase  of  their  art  development. 


ACCESSIONS 

July — September,   1911 


CLASS 

Ceramics 


Glass. 


Jewelry  .  .  . 

Metal 
Work    . . 

Miscellan- 
eous 

Sculpture. 
Silver 

Textiles.  .  . 


OBJECT 

Pottery  Cup  and  Saucer,  Purple  Lustre,  Staf- 
fordshire.   England,    1850 

Porcelain  Cup  and  Saucer,  Purple  Lustre, 
Landscape  Decoration,  Staffordshire,  Eng- 
land,  c.    1835 

Grey  Stoneware  Vase,  with  Relief  Decoration, 
Germany,    c.     i860 

Pottery  Pie  Plate,  with  Figure  of  Bird  in  Slip 
Decoration,   U.    S.,  c.    1840 

Large  Jardiniere,  White  Granite  Ware,  Decora- 
tion in  Chinese  Style,  Made  by  Charles  J. 
Mason   &   Co.,    Fenton,    England,   c.    1825.... 

Pottery  Vase  with  Figures  in  Relief,  Stafford- 
shire,   England,  c.    1840 

Pottery  Tobacco  Jar,  Flint  Enameled  Ware, 
Made  at   Bennington,   Yt.,  c.    1850 

Cream  Tug,  Vase  and  Salt  Cup,  Made  at 
Phcenixville,    Pa.,    c.    1885 

"Etruscan  Maiolica"  Fruit  Dish.  Made  at 
Phoenixville,    Pa.,    c.    1885 

Foot  Warmer,  Rockingham  Pottery,  U.  S.,  c. 
1850   

Picture  Frame,  Flint  Enameled  Ware,  Made  at 
Bennington,   Yt.,  c.   1849 

Pottery  Pitcher,  Head  of  Daniel  O'Connell, 
Made  by  Ralph  Bagnall  Beech,  Philadelphia, 
c.    184S 

Pottery  Bottle,  in  Form  of  Man,  Flint  Enam- 
eled Ware,   Made  at  Bennington,  Vt.,  c.   1850 

Pottery  Figure  of  Dog,  Flint  Enameled  Ware, 
Made   at   Bennington,    Vt.,   c.    1850 

2  Pottery  Book  Flasks,  Flint  Enameled  Ware. 
Made  at  Bennington,  Vt.,  c.   1850 

Pottery  Jug,  "Mocha"  Decoration,  U.  S.,  c. 
1830 

5  Glass  Unguentaria,  Showing  Different  Tech- 
niques, from  the  Mediterranean  Area,  7th 
Century    B.    C.    to   the    Christian    Era 

White  Blown  Glass  Cologne  Bottle  and  Salt 
Cup,  Made  by  Baron  Henry  William  Stiegel, 
Manheim,    Pa.,   c.    1769-1774 

Enameled  Glass  Tumbler,  Made  by  Baron 
Henry  William  Stiegel,  Manheim,  Pa.,  1769- 
1/74   

Dark   Blue  Wine  Glass,   U.    S 

Dark  Green  Blown  Glass  Bottle,  U.   S.,  c.    1835 

Gilt  and  Enamel  Bracelet,  with  Open-work 
Decoration    

Fender,   Brass  and  Cut   Steel,   U.    S.   c,    1830.  . 
Brass  Candlestick,  U.   S 

Small  Writing  Desk,  Mother-of-Pearl,  Made  by 
Robert  Greenhalgh  at  the  Works  of  Samuel 
Hart,   West  Manayunk,   Pa.,   c.    1852 

Large    Porphyry  Vase,   on   Pedestal 


Silver  Tea   Spoon,   Made  by  John   O.  and  Wal- 
ter  Pitkin,   Hartford,    Conn.,   c.    1830 

72  Oriental   Rugs,   17th  to   19th  Centuries 


HOW    ACQUIRED 

Given  by   Mr.    Adolphe   B.    Covert. 

Given  by  Mr.  Adolphe  B.  Covert. 
Given  by  Mr.  Adolphe  B.  Covert. 
Given  by   Mr.   John  T.   Morris. 

Bought — Joseph    E.    Temple   Trust. 
Given  by   Mr.   Adolphe   B.    Covert. 
Bought — Special   Museum   Fund. 
Lent  by  Dr.   Edwin  A.   Barber. 
Lent  by  Dr.    Edwin  A.    Barber. 
Lent  by  Dr.   Edwin  A.   Barber. 
Lent  by  Dr.   Edwin  A.   Barber. 

Lent  by  Dr.    Edwin  A.  Barber. 

Lent  by  Dr.    Edwin  A.  Barber. 

Lent  by  Dr.   Edwin  A.  Barber. 

Lent  by   Dr.    Edwin  A.  Barber. 
Bought. 

Bought — Special  Museum  Fund. 
Lent  by  Dr.    Edwin  A.   Barber. 


Lent  by  Dr.  Edwin  A.  Barber. 
Lent  by  Dr.  Edwin  A.  Barber. 
Given  by   Mr.   Adolphe   B.    Covert. 


Given   by   Mr.    Charles    Henry   Hart. 

Bought — Joseph    E.    Temple   Trust. 
Given  by   Mr.   Adolphe   B.    Covert. 


Given  by   Mr.   Charles  Henry   Hart  and 

Miss    Sara    J.    Hart. 
Lent  by   Mr.   John  T.    Morris. 


Given   by   Mr.    Albert   H.    Pitkin. 
Lent  by  Dr.   F.   D.   Gardiner. 
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MUSEUM     eOMSWITTSS 


'  John  Story  Jenks,  CMairman 
Thomas  Skelton  Harrison 
Dr.  Alfred  C.  Lambdin 
John  H  McFadden 

■  John  T.  Morris 
John  W.  Pepper 
Edgar  V.  Seeler 


Edward  T.  Stotesbury 

Mrs.  W,  T.  Carter 

Mrs,  W.D,  Frishmuth 

Miss  Fannie  Sj.  Magee 

Miss  Elizabeth  C.  Roberts 

Mrs.  John  Harrison,  Ex  Officio 

Miss  Anna  Blanchard,  Honorary 


Edwin  AtLee  Barber,  Director  of  }he  Museum 

Mrs.  Cornelius  Stevenson,  Assistant  Curator  and  Lecture 


HONORARY 


CURAT© i 


Textiles,  Lace  and  Embroidery. 

Oriental  Pottery  , . 

European  Porcelain  

Arms  and  Armor 

Furniture  and  Woodwork 

Musical  Instruments   . . 

Prints,  Book  Plates  and  Historic  Seals 

Numismatics  . , .- •  • 

Sculpture,  Marbles  and  Casts  


.  ..Mrs.  John  Harrison 
ll  .Mrs.  Jones  Wist£r 
. .  .Rev;  Alfred  Duane  Pell 
. ,  ..Cornelius  Stevenson 
. , ,  Gustav  Retterer 
.. .  .Mrs.  W.  D.  Frishmuth 
. . .  Charles  E,  Dana 
,'.. .  ,F.  D.  Langenheim 
. .  .Alexander  Stirling  Calder 


JN8TRUCTION     COMMITTEE 


Theodore  C  Search,  Chairman 
Charles  Bond 
Isaac  H.  Clothier 
Charles  E.  Dana 
James  H.  Gay 
Thomas  Skelton  Harrison- 
John  Story  Jenks 
Dr.  Alfred  C.  Lambdin 
Edgar  V.  Seeler 

Mrs.  John 


Jones  Wister 
William  Wood 
Mrs,  Rodman  B,  Ellison  ■ 
Mrs.  F;  K,  Hipple 
Mrs.  Thomas  Roberts 
Mrs.  Joseph  F.  Sin.nott 
Mrs.  C.  Shillard  Smith 
Mrs.  John  Wister 
Mrs."  Jones. 'Wister 
Harrison,  Ex  Officio 


ASSOCIATE   COMMITTEE   OF  WOMEN   TO  THE   BOARD   OP  TRUSTEES 


pttESI&CNV 

Mrs.  John  HarrIson 

SECRETARY 

Mrs.  C  Shillard  Smith 


»«eE-PRES»DENT 

Mrs.  Edward  H.  Ogden 

TREASURER    "' 

Mrs.  Joseph  F.  Sinnott 


Mrs.  Edwin  Swift  Balch 
Mrs.  Rudolph  Blankenburg 
Miss  Louise  W.  Bodine 
Mrs.  Jasper  .Yeates  Brinton 
Mrs.  John  H.  Brinton 
Mrs.  William  T.  Carter 
Miss  Margaret  Clyde 
Miss  Margaret  L.  Corlies 
Miss,  Ada  M:  Crozer 
Mrs.  David  E.  Dallam 


Mrs.  Rodman  B.  Ellis.on  Miss 

Countess  Santa  Eulalia  Mrs. 
Miss  Cornelia  L.  Ewing    .     Mrs. 

Mrs.  W.  D.  Frishmuth  Mrs, 

Mrs.  W.  W.  Gibbs  Mrs. 

Mrs.  C.  Leland  Harrison  Miss 

Miss  M.  S.  Hlnchman  Mrs. 

Mrs.  F.  K.  Hipple  Mrs. 

Mrs.  J.:L.  Ketterlinus  Mrs, 

Miss  Nina  Lea  Mrs. 


Fannie  S.  Magee 
Arthur  V.  Meigs 
James  Mifflin 
Francis  F.  Milne 
John  W.  Pepper 
Elizabeth  G  Roberts 
Thomas  Roberts 
Cornelius  Stevenson 
John  Wister 
Jones  Wister 


HONORARY    MEMBERS 

M.  Hampton  Todd  Miss  Anna  Blanchard 


